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the "West in 1876, the Cuba and Porto Eiean campaigns, the Philip- 
pines, Mexico, "West Indies, and Central America, the percentage 
of foreign-horn whites in the total population in 1910, the per- 
centage of Negroes in the total population in 1910, the "Western 
Front in 1918, and the United States in 1920. 

Discussing thus a period during which the most important 
problems before the American people has been how to segregate 
the Negroes within the law, the author touched here and there the 
so-called Negro question. "While Dr. Haworth has not shown all 
of the breadth of mind expected in an historian he has been much 
more liberal than the pseudo-historians who endeavor merely to 
justify the proscription of the freedmen on the basis of so-called 
racial inferiority. Dr. Haworth does occasionally mention a Negro 
as having said or done something worthy of notice. In the average 
Eeconstruction history there is no personal mention of the Negro 
except for the purpose to condemn him and to advise him how to 
make himself acceptable to his so-called superiors. 

In his last chapter which he calls "A Golden Age in History" 
he says some things which we do not find in the works of the would- 
be historians of this period. On page 509 he writes: "A historian 
ought not to suppress uncomfortable facts, and it is undeniable that 
the treatment of the Negroes forms a blot on America's fair name. 
In parts of the South they are kept in a state of practical serfdom ; 
in all cities they are herded into unsanitary districts; they are 
denied equal opportunities for advancement ; and not infrequently 
they are maltreated and murdered by brutal mobs. It is true that 
individual Negroes, by fiendish assaults on white women, now and 
then rouse men to frenzy, but statistics show that only about a 
fifth of the lynchings of Negroes are because of the 'usual crime.' 
Burning at the stake is never justifiable under any circumstance, 
and it is undeniable that in race riots scenes of horror have been 
enacted that are a disgrace to American civilization. Such scenes 
are sadly out of place in a nation that proclaims itself the special 
champion of liberty and justice and which enlists in a crusade 'to 
make the world safe for democracy. ' ' ' 

The American Colonisation Society, 1817-1840. By Early Lee 
Fox, Ph.D., Professor of History in Randolph-Macon College. 
Baltimore. The John Hopkins Press, 1919. Pp. viii, 231. 

This is another study made under the direction of the Johns 
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Hopkins University faculty of Historical and Political Science and 
like many others of this order lies in the field of southern history 
and is written from the ex parte point of view. It does not cover 
the whole history of the American Colonization Society but restricts 
itself to that period when it was largely a southern enterprise 
primarily interested in getting rid of the Negro. Throughout the 
story there is too much effort to evade eloquent facts, too much 
effort to excuse the sins of the South by showing that the North 
itself was once slaveholding and slavetrading. On the whole, how- 
ever, the author has in the use of such valuable material as the 
manuscripts and especially the letters of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society brought to light significant facts which the historian 
will be glad to use more advantageously. 

After a brief introduction the book treats of the free Negro 
and the slave. Then comes the chapter on the organization, pur- 
pose, and early record of the Society. Attention is next directed to 
the conflict between the colonizationists and the abolitionists. Col- 
onization is afterward discussed in connection with emancipation and 
finally with the African slave trade. Throughout the whole treatise 
there is a defense of the "lofty" motives of the men who labored so 
hard for the expatriation of the Negroes. As the author sees it, 
although the Society did not send many Negroes to Africa, it 
was after all a success ; for it had a bearing on the emancipation 
of slaves, and on the suppression of the African slave trade. 
Abolitionists, attacking this undertaking based upon national senti- 
ment, were endangering the union by their propaganda founded 
upon sectional sentiment. Colonization, therefore, was just be- 
cause it was "born out of a desire to unite the North and the 
South in the settlement of the Negro problem." The purpose of 
the treatise then is to (page 127) "set forth the true aims of 
orthodox Colonizationists, or from another point to demonstrate 
that their aims were as sincerely expressed as sound policy would 
admit, and that, where motives were concealed, they were con- 
cealed in order to secure the freedom of the slaves. ' ' 

"Written from this point of view the dissertation becomes too 
much of a polemic to be accepted as a scientific treatise. Too much 
space is devoted to the task of unifying the widely different views 
of the colonizationists, too much effort is made to contrast the 
methods of the colonizationists with those of the abolitionists. The 
author does not seem to realize or at least fails to admit that the 
abolitionists were radical reformers seeking to eradicate the cause 
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of social disease whereas the colonizationists were merely treating 
the symptoms of the malady in undertaking the impossible task 
of transplanting a whole race. 

The general argument of the author in favor of the heneficence 
of colonization is not convincing. There is no authority for the 
contention that colonization promoted emancipation when the 
records show that the majority of slaveholders who supported it 
had in mind the expatriation of the free Negroes who among the 
bondmen were a living testimony against slavery. To say that 
colonization might check the slave trade by establishing one small 
colony in Africa is about as unsound, contended some free Negroes 
in 1831, as to argue that "a watchman in the city of Boston would 
prevent thievery in New York; or that the custom house officers 
there would prevent goods being smuggled into any other part of 
the United States. " It is an insult to the intelligence of men who 
have seriously considered history to say that colonization was so 
built upon national sentiment as to have a direct bearing on the 
preservation of the Union when the colonizationists differed widely 
among themselves in the very beginning and finally divided just as 
the abolitionists, who at one time had also a national standing, in 
that most anti-slavery societies were once found in the South. 
Until Negro history, therefore, has been removed from the hands 
of those using it to whitewash their ancestors the world must still 
lack knowledge as to how the progress of mankind has been influ- 
enced by the Negro. 

The Voice of the Negro. By Robert T. Kerun, Professor of Eng- 
lish at the Virginia Military Institute. New York, B. P. Dutton 
and Company, 1920. Pp. xii, 188. 

The purpose of this book may best be expressed in the words of 
the author himself, when he says, in the preface: "The following 
work is a compilation from the colored press of America for the 
four months [July 1st to November 1st, 1919] immediately suc- 
ceeding the Washington riot. It is designed to show the Negro's 
reaction to that and like events following, and to the World War 
and the discussion of the Treaty. It may, in the Editor's estima- 
tion, be regarded as a primary document in promoting a knowl- 
edge of the Negro, his point of view, his way of thinking upon 
race relations, his grievances, his aspirations, his demands." A 
book of such purport, especially when coming from the pen of a 



